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American Society For Personnel Administration . . . OBJECTIVES 


To strive for higher standards of performance in every phase of per- 
sonnel administration. 

To provide an ethical, central, national clearing house of authoritative 
data and information. To disseminate this information and encourage 
the wide-spread usage of better methods toward the goal of more har- 
monious cooperation between managment and labor. 

To gain recognition of and acceptance of the concept that personnel 
administration is one of the five basic branches of all management, 
equal to, and often more important than, any of the others. 

To serve in the true spirit of and in accordance with the society’s code 
of ethics. 


ASPA ... Past and Present 


The idea of a nationa) organization of personnel 





on new developments in the personnel field 





administrators was originally discussed in 1946 
and 1947. On November 20, 1948, a small group 
of personnel administrators met in Cleveland 
and developed an outline for this national or- 
ganization. Three months later they met again, 
this time in Chicago, where their plans were 
crystallized. The young organization moved 
rapidly forward to hold its first national con- 
vention in June, 1949, in Cleveland. 

Since then these national meetings have been 
an annual event where, through the media of 
outstanding speakers, panel discussions, and 
workshop sessions, participants keep up to date 


and exchange ideas and experiences on current 
problems. Registrations have exceeded the 500 
mark and are reaching toward 1000. 


ASPA is now firmly established as the only 
national organization run by and for personnel 
managers, industrial relations directors, and 
other specialists in the broad field of labor and 
employee relations. 


The organization now has members in almost 
every state in the Union. Outside continental 
United States it is represented in South Ameri- 
ca, Guam, Canada and Hawaii. 





This space has been reserved to honor those members rendering MERITORIOUS 
SERVICE TO ASPA in its drive to expand the organization and make it one of the 
most influential management groups in America. 


ASPA ALL-AMERICANS 
Those securing nine or more new member- 
ships. Company memberships count as three: 
Herbert Rass 
Russell Schroeder 
ASPA ALL-STARS 
Those securing at least six new members. 
Company memberships count as three: 
William H. Miller 
Christine Winston 
ASPA DISTINGUISHED CAMPAIGNERS 
Those securing three or more new members. 
or one Company membership: 
Edward Friend 
Emma Lou Geus 


ASPA HONORABLE MENTION 
Those securing at least one new member: 
W. G. Alligood Russell Moberly 
P. J. Andresakis Thomas Morris 


J. Bodilly William Palmer 
Leonard Brice Gordon Rambert 
Marshall Diebold John Skipper 
Jim Fitch Ben Small 

Ed Fitzmaurice Harry Sykes 

J. B. Hughes James Turnbull 
Robert I. Jakus P. H. Valentine 
Fred Lacher Fielding Woods 


Earl McConnell 
Glenn Meadows 


W. A. Ziegler 


In 1958 may we list your name as an ASPA GO-GETTER? 
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SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


FFICERS eee 


PRESIDENT 

Bert M. Walter. Bert has approxi- 
mately 20 years experience in the 
field of Industrial, Labor and Em- 
ployee Relations, and currently is 
Vice-President-Manager of Indus- 
trial and Community Relations for 
Clark Equipment Company, Buchan- 
an, Michigan. A _ native of North 
Dakota, Bert was graduated from 
the University of Minnesota with a 
degree in Business Administration. 
He started his career with General 
Electric Company in 1936. From 1940 
until 1956 Bert was in industrial re- 
lations with Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation and Bendix 
Aviation Corporation. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
Earl D. McConnell. Earl is Personnel Administrator of Bendix Products 
Division-Missiles. Recently, he completed his second term as Regional 
Vice-President and was cited in 1957 for distinguished service to ASPA. 
Earl completed his B. S. in Educational Administration, and entered 
teaching in 1935. He obtained his M. A. at the University of Michigan in 
1940, and continued as a school administrator until 1943. In 1943, he joined 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Company as Director of Training. In 1948, he 
joined the Gruen Watch Company as Director of Industrial Relations, re- 
maining in this position until coming with the Bendix Missile organization 
at Mishawaka, Indiana, in 1953. 


Alvin L. Pritchard. Al entered the personnel field with an excellent legal 
background. He attended Harvard University, received his LLB in 1927 
from Jefferson School of Law and another LLB from the University 
of Louisville in 1953. His career has been w:th Brown & Williamson Tobac- 
co Corporation, Louisville, Ky. His duties include: Assistant Counsel, 
1930-1950; Secretary, 1935-present; Member of Board of Directors and 
Director of Labor Relations and Personnel, 1945-present. Al was Vice 
President of Region IV in 1956 and a member of the Board of Directors 





during 1957. 
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SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Russell L. Moberly. Russ holds B. M., M. A. and Ph. D. degrees from the 
University of Wisconsin. He has worked in Business and Industry as a 
production worker, supervisor and top executive. Dr. Moberly is now 
Director of the Management Center at Marquette University. He was 
National Regional Vice-President of the Society for Advancement of 
Management, formerly Secretary-Treasurer of the American Society of 
Training Directors and is a Past President of ASPA. Russ is an arbitrator 
on the National Labor Pane! of the American Arbitration Association, 
The Federal Mediation Board, and the Conciliation panel of the Wis- 








consin Labor Relations Board. 


EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 

Paul L. Moore. Since 1949, Paul has been on the staff at Michigan State 
University. As Head of the Department of Business and Industry his work 
was exclusively with management people. Under his direction, the Univer- 
sity’s service to industry grew to where more than 8,000 supervisory people 
were participating annually in its programs. Paul’s background of ex- 
perience includes 15 years in personnel administration, more than half of 
which was with Montgomery Ward. During World War II, he was Personnel 
Manager of their west coast operations at Oakland, California. Later he 
served in various executive capacities in Ward’s home office in Chicago. In 
addition to serving ASPA as Executive Vice-President, Paul also serves as 
Associate Professor of Continuing Education at Michigan State University. 











New Officers - Regional Vice-Presidents 


REGION I 

H. Maurice Overly. “Greek” as his friends call him, is Personnel Super- 
visor, Office and Foreign Personnel Division, The Atlantic Refining Co 
Philadelphia, where he has had over thirteen years’ experience in personne! 
work. Before coming with Atlantic, he was employed by a large ammuni- 
tion loading plant as Assistant Director of Industrial Relations and, later, 
General Foreman. He previously worked as a salesman, high school teacher 
and principal. Greek is a graduate of Franklin and Marshall College and has 
done graduate work at Temple University. 





REGION II 
Louis T. Zimmerman. For the past nine years Lou has been the Director 
of Industrial Relations, The Randall Company, Cincinnati. He holds an A. B. 
degree from Cincinnati University, having majored in Personnel Psy- 
chology. Among his many activities are: Past President and current mem- 
ber, Board of Directors of the Cincinnati Personnel Association: member, 
Mayor’s Full Employment Commission, AMA, SAM, Industrial Relations 
Research Organization, Chairman of Cincinnati Committee—National Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped, and Subscr’bers’ Committee, Blue Cross. 


REGION Ill 

Edmund F. Fitzmaurice. “Fritz” attended Kansas City University where he 
majored in Business Administration. He spent five years in the newspape: 
business before joining duPont at the Lake City Ordance Plant, Independ- 
ence, Missouri, in 1941. He was transferred to Hanford, Washington, in 1944 
to the Atomic Energy Plant operated by duPont. Fitz transferred to Gen 
eral Electric in 1946 when they replaced duPont as the Prime contracto1 
for the Atomic Energy Commission. In 1950 he moved into employee re- 
lations work and subsequently became Manager of Union Relations, and 
in 1956 Manager of Employee Relations. 








REGION IV 
Christine Winston. Chris became the first woman to serve on Personnel 
Board of Richmond. She is also the first woman to be named a regional 
vice president of ASPA. She is a past-president of the Women’s Personnel 
Club of Richmond and a former vice-president of the Virginia Chapter, 
International Association of Public Employment. Since 1950 she has been 
Personnel Director of the Markel Services Inc., and the parent Markel 
firm, American Fidelity and Casualty Company. In the past year she re- 
corded another “first”. She was the first woman named as Chairman for 


an ASPA Conference. 








REGION V 
(EDITORS NOTE: No John P. Crane. John is the Director of Personnel and Labor Relatio 
photograph of John 


Crane was available 
at publication dead- 


St. Louis for the Rexall Division of the Rexall Drug Company. He a 

hand!es the labor relations in ail 

line.) and at the Absorbent Cotton Company and the Eastern Tablet Company 
John is a 1935 graduate of Manhattan College, holding a BBA degree. 


yranches east of the Rocky Mountains 


REGION VI 
Robert I. Jakus. Robert, Manager of Industrial Relations, Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Company, Los Angeles, has been active in Industrial Relations 
affairs for quite some years, both in Wisconsin and in California and is 
currently a Director of the Personnel and Industrial Relations Association 
of Los Angeles. Bob has been a member of our Society for the past eight 
years. During this time he’s held a number of ASPA positions; among 
them, Chairman, National ASPA Membership Committee, Milwaukee 
ASPA Annual Convention Committee and, member of the ASPA Board 
of Directors. 
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manpower 
problems 
in the 

next decade 


by EWAN CLAGUE 


COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS 
U. S. Department of Labor 


The labor force of the Nation increases every year, partly as a result of our 
growing population and partly due to the increase in the proportion of certain classes 
of people who enter or remain in the labor force. 


During the next 10 years it is estimated that there will be a total increase of about 
16 million in the labor force, or an average of 1 million a year. 


One important point in connection with the next decade is the fact that the expan- 
sion of the labor force will not be smooth and well proportioned. Although women 
now constitutes about one-third of the total labor force, they will, during the next 
10 years, make up about half of the new increase. 


Employers, therefore, must recognize that during the coming years they will be 
facing a shortage of prime workers, grouped with a steady increase in older 
workers and a flood of young workers needing training. 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR — 

Ewan Clague attended the University of 
Washington before and after World War I; he 
completed his graduate work at the University 
of Wisconsin wee he majored in labor econo- 
mics, 


He has had business research experience 
with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Comune. 
For five years Mr. Clague was professor of 
Research and Statistics at the Fanos 
School of Social Work. 

In_ 1936 he became Director of Research for 
the Social Security Board and later Director of 
the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
Social Security Board. 

In 1946 Mr. Clague was appointed Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics. He served as Special 
Assistant to Secretary of Labor James P. Mit- 
chell from August, [954 to August, 1955. On 
August 1, 1955, Mr. Clague was re-appointed 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 





The most recent figures (November 1957) in- 
dicate that the Nation’s labor force totals ap- 
proximately 71 million, of whom a little less 
than 3 million are in the armed forces and a 
little more than 3 million are unemployed, 
leaving approximately 65 million employed. 
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CHART 1 


Among the employed group slightly less than 
6 million were in agriculture, and approxi- 
mately 59 million in all nonagricultural employ- 
ment, including industry, commerce, and gov- 
ernment. 

Among the 59 million there are about 6 mil- 
lion employed either as domestic servants in the 
Nation or as self-employed in the cities. This 
leaves approximately 53 million who constitute 
the salaried and wage-earning employees in all 
the nonfarm establishments in the country. In 
this group are both the blue-collared produc- 
tion workers and the white-collared employees, 
including supervisors and officials. 

Chart 1. shows the classification of the present 
53 million employees of the major industrial 
group, not only as of 1957, but also back through 
the years to 1939. Note that manufacturing in- 
dustries as a whole employed about one-third 
of this group, and about one-fourth of the en- 
tire Nation’s civilian labor force. Note also that 
employment in manufacturing has been mildly 
declining during 1957 and in November was 
625,000 below the figures of November 1956. 
These data for manufacturing employment have 
provided tthe first indication of the downturn 
in business which has been taking place in the 
autumn months of 1957. 

Wholesale and retail trade has been rising 
steadily year after year and now averages nearly 
12 million over the entire year, with a sharp 
rise in December at the Christmas season. 


Government employment also has a sharp 
Christmas peak, primarily due to Post Office 
employment; the total employment for govern- 
ment is ‘now in the neighborhood of 7.5 million, 
with more than two-thirds in the State and 
local governments and somewhat less than one- 
third in the Federal Government. 


The chart clearly shows the steady growth 
of the services and miscellaneous employment, 
and of finance, insurance, and real estate em- 
ployment. There is also a litile growth in the 
employment on contract construction, although 
the upward trend in this industry is obscured 
by a very high seasonal variations—there is 
also a sharp decline in construction activity 
during the winter months. Employment in 
transportation and public utilities has shown 
comparatively little growth over the past 10 
years; employment in 1957 being no higher 
than it was in 1947. Employment in mining is 
in a slow decline and now averages about 
850,000, as compared to about 1 million 10 years 
ago. 

Since the end of World War I, there has been 
a spectacular turnabout in the character of em- 
ployment in the American economy. Chart 2. 
shows a comparison of employment in goods 
producing industries compared with employ- 
ment in service industries. The goods produc- 
ing industries are: Agriculture (growing 
things), Mining (digging things out of the 
ground), Manufacturing (making things), and 
Construction (buildng). All other activities 
such as trade, finance, government, and etc. 
are classified as Service Industries. 


Note that in 1919 the goods producing indus- 
tries employed about two-thirds of the Ameri- 
can labor force, about 26 million as compared 
to 14 million in the service industries. From 
1919 to 1956, employment in goods producing 
industries increased about 10 percent to 28.5 
million. However, if allowance were to be made 
for the reducd hours of work, it would be 
found that there were actually fewer man-hours 
of employment in goods producing industries in 
1956 than there were in 1919. 

The service industries, on the other hand, 
have shown (except for the great depression, 
of the 1930s) a long, steady and rapid growth. 
In 1954 total employment in those industries 
exceeded the employment in goods production, 
and in 1956 the total employed in the service 
industries was over 31 million. There is every 
indication that these trends are still continuing, 
and that the service type of employment will 
command a steadily increasing proportion of 
the American labor force. 


Furthermore, Chart 2. does not tell quite the 
whole story. Chart 3. shows the employment in 
manufacturing from 1939 to 1956, classified into 
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CHART 2 





production workers (blue-collar) and all em- 
ployees, including the so-called nonproduction 
or white-collar workers. The chart shows that 
in the 10 years since 1947 the total employment 
in manufacturing (all employees) has increased 
over 10 percent, while production workers have 
increased only 3 percent. This indicates that 
nonproduction or office workers have increased 
very sharply, and are constituting a steadily 
increasing proportion of manufacturing employ- 
ment. To some extent the same general picture 
would be shown for construction and mining 
employment. In other words, even in goods pro- 
duction there is an increase in the proportion of 
white-collar employment. 

There are several important consequences of 
these employment trends. One is that these 
shifts have been made possible by the increas- 
ing employment of women outside the home. 
On the whole, the goods producing industries 
are primarily manned by male employees. 
Apart from the office workers there are com- 
paratively few women in agriculture, mining, 
and construction; and even in manufacturing 
the majority of industries have comparatively 
few women. On the other hand, some of the 
service industries employ mostly women, and 
the greatest job opportunities for women arise 
in these industries. 

As we look into the future we note a contin- 
uation of these trends. Chart 4. shows an esti- 
mated projection of the major occupational 
groups in the American economy to the year 
1975. This chart shows clearly the sharp decline 


in agricultural employment which has already 
taken place and which will continue into the 
future, Thus in 1910, approximately 30 percent 
of the entire American labor force were either 
farmers or farm workers. In 1955 this propor- 
tion had been reduced to 10 percent, and in 1975 
it may be no larger than 6 percent, and yet dur- 
ing these last four decades there has been no 
shortage of agricultural production in the United 
States. We still have agriculture surpluses. 

By contrast the professional and technical oc- 
cupations employed less than 5 percent of the 
labor force in 1910, about 9 percent in 1955, and 
will constitute over 12 percent in 1975. In other 
words, there will be a continued sharp growth 
in professional and technical occupations, so 
that by 1975 workers in these occupations may 
be twice as numerous as all the workers on 
farms. The chart shows the probable shifts in 
other occupational groups. Note the continued 
decline in common laborers among the blue- 
collar workers as contrasted with the steady 
increase in craftsmen, which means skilled 
workers. Note also the rise in clerical and sales 
workers and the levelling off among service 
workers (service in this case referring to oc- 
cupations of the service type and not to the in- 
dustries which were listed above as Service 
Industries). 

There is one important factor of change which 
is not shown in Chart 4., namely, the “chang- 
ing age distribution of the working population.” 
Everyone knows that the 1930s was a period of 
low birth rates. Marriages were postponed; 
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CHART 3 





EMPLOYMENT IN THE MAJOR OCCUPATIONS 
1910, 1955, AND PROJECTED 1975 
PERCENT OF TOTAL WORKERS ENGAGED IN EACH FIELD 
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fewer babies were born. This is the reason that 
so few young boys and girls in recent years 
have been available to enter the labor force. 
However, during World War iI, and more es- 
pecially since the war, the birth rate has sharply 
increased, with the result that a wave of young 
people is on its way to labor force activities. 
These youngsters at present are in the grade 
schools, and are just beginning to enter the high 
schools. In the early 1960s they will be available 
as new workers in the labor force. It is esti- 
mated that between 1955 and 1965 there will be 
an increase of about 5 million in the number of 
young workers under the age of 25 in the labor 
force. The larger part of these will join the labor 
force in the five years from 1960 to 1965. 


At the other end of the scale we have an in- 
creasing proportion of older workers, referring 
particularly tothose 45 years of age and over. 
This group of workers will also increase by 
about 5 million during the ten-year period be- 
cause large numbers are entering this age 
group each year at age 45 while a much 
smaller number is retiring at age 65 or above. 


The most significant point of all is that there 
will be no increase whatever in the number of 
workers between the ages of 25 and 45, those 
who normally constitute the prime workers in 
most industries and businesses. The personnel 


managers of the future, therefore, will find that 
they will have a steadily increasing proportion 
of younger workers who may require educa- 
tion, training, and experience, and an increas- 
ing proportion of older workers, many of whom 
will require retraining and readjustment, while 
they will be confronted with actual shortages 
of prime workers who in the past have consti- 
tuter the best part of the payroll. This means 
that personnel managers will have to work out 
policies and programs designed to accommodate 
the employment structure of the company to 
the available labor supply. This may require 
new policies and new methods somewhat dif- 
ferent from those which have occupied their 
attention in the past. 

There is one last point of great importance. In 
the changing structure of industry there is evi- 
dence of a steadily increasing demand for 
higher skills and technical ability. Industry in 
the United States will require an increasing 
proportion of scientists, engineers, technicians, 
administrators and highly skilled craft workers. 
The problem which confronts the Nation today 
is how to obtain these needed workers, partic- 
ularly in the light of the fact that all these re- 
quire long periods of education, apprenticeship 
and training. The personnel managers in indus- 
try may find that this will constitute their most 
difficult problem in the decade of the 1960s. 








SOUTH BEND-MISHAWAKA 


A charter as an affiliate of the American 
Society for Personnel Administration was pre- 
sented to the South Bend-Mishawaka Person- 
nel Association. The presentation was made by 
Paul L. Moore, Executive Vice-President of 
ASPA aided by Bert Walter, President of ASPA 
and Regional Vice-Fresident, Earl D. McCon- 
nell and Thomas J. Divney, to President Wilbur 
H. Hinds. Presentation of the ASPA charter 
marked another step in the growth of the 
South Bend-Mishawaka Personnel Association 
which is in its fourth year of existence. The 


chapter includes members from all areas of 
business and industry. 
At the meeting, Charles Bailey, Executive 


LEFT TO RIGHT—John 


Gavurnik-Treasurer, Ellsworth 
Blossom-President, Harold Hart, C. C. Fracker-Outgoing 
President, Robert Creagmile-Res. Secretary. 
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Presentation of the A.S.P.A. 
Charter to the South Bend- 
Mishawaka Personnel Asso- 


ciation. Left to right: Miss 
Patricia Pruden, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Wilbur Hinds, 
President; Bert Walter, 
Paul L. Moore, James E. 
Turnbull, Vice-President. 


Vice-President of the Indiana Right to Work 
Committee, spoke on “The Indiana Right to 
Work Law” continuing the excellent line of 
speakers on personnel administration who have 
appeared before the South Bend-Mishawaka 
Personnel Association. 


CHICAGO... 


Members of the Society of Personnel Admin- 
istration heard an interesting presentation on 
“Management Development” by Mr. Edward T. 
Carroll Executive, Development Administrator, 
Motorola. Inc. Mr. Carroll is an outstanding 
authority in the Field of Executive Development 
and has conducted various seminars on this 
subject for the American Management Associa- 
tion. 


HAMILTON ... 


Ohio’s Governor, C. William O’Neill spoke be- 
fore more than 200 members and guests during 
the Hamilton Personnel Association’s top man- 
agement. dinner. His topic was “Business in Ohio” 
The program was opened by C. C. Fracker, 
who welcomed the guests and explained the 
functions of the association and its affiliation 
with ASPA. Governor O’Neill pointed out that 
Ohio is increasing in population by a higher 
percentage than most states and by 1960 it will 
be the fourth largest state in the U. S. Gover- 
nor O’Neill outlined four major areas as being 
most important to Ohio’s growth: Transportation, 
Education, Welfare and Recreation. 
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AKRON... 


The Akron Area Chapter of ASPA held its 
Annual Meeting and election of officers .on 
December 5th. 

This marked the first anniversary of this 
Chapter which started with six founder mem- 
bers. Today, it has an active membership of 
forty-three. 

Elected to office for 1958 were: 

Mr. Frederick K. Lacher, Secretary, National 
Rubber Machinery Company, President; Mr. 
William A. Palmer, Vice President and General 
Manager, Burt Manufacturing Company, Vice 
President; Mr. Walter G. Gowans, Assistant Di- 
rector of Industrial and Public Relations, Ohio 
Injector Company, Wadsworth, Ohio, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Mr. Clarence E. Vogel, Director of 
Industrial Relations, Hoover Company, Canton, 
Ohio, to a two-year term on the Board of Direct- 
ors. Mr. Paul Jacobs, Director-Central Person- 
nel, General Tire & Rubber Company, who still 
has one year to serve on the Board of Directors 
completes the five man board. 

Mr. Paul Belcher, Vice President and Cashier 
of the First National Bank of Akron, who is a 
widely known speaker, economist, and writer 
addressed the group and gave his annual pre- 
dictons for the coming year. 

Mr. Belcher was somewhat optimistic about 


JACKSONVILLE... 


The Human Relations Club of Florida, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, has devised an excellent pro- 
cedure for establishing their annual program. 

Each September an Annual Program Planning 
Committee is appointed. This committee sends 
out a survey form asking each member to list 
his first three program preferences, a list of 
suggested speakers if he knows of any who 
would interest their club, and then to show his 
preference of the type of program, such as; 
speaker, panel, etc. 

The committee then plans the program on a 
monthly basis by recommendation of subject or 


ST. LOUIS eee 


The Annual Christmas party for members, 
alternates and lady guests of the Industrial 
Relations Club of Greater St. Louis was held 
on December 18, 1957, at the Park Plaza Hotel. 
A cocktail hour preceded the dinner. A program 
of entertainment was arranged together with 
the distribution of gifts for all ladies present. 

Immediately following the dinner the club 
presented scholarship awards to: 

William G. Forster, a Senior in Business Ad- 
ministration at the University of Missouri; 
Henry C. Mellone, who will receive the degree 
of Master of Business Administration from 
Washngton University; Robert J. Owens, a 
Commerce major at St. Louis University. 

All of the recipients of the awards are from 
the St. Louis area and together with their 
ladies, were guests of the Club. 





J. H. Fitch, retiring President congratulates the new 
President, Frederick K. Lacher (far right) while Glenn 
H. Meadows, Secretary-Treasurer beams his approval. 





the new year. He said that, in his opinion, the 
total value of goods and services produced for 
1958 will be higher than 1957—that the trend is 
still gradually upward. He did mention, how- 
ever, that 1958 would show a proper business 
adjustment affecting businessmen more than 
employees or government. He further pointed 
out that in spite of the fact that he thought gross 
national product would be up slightly that not 
all industries would be able to count on a rise 
in business. 


general topic based on the survey results. Their 
next step is to appoint Monthly Program Com- 
mittees and chairmen. The Annual Committee 
works with the Monthly Committees through- 
out the year. 

The Monthly Program Committees operate in 
a flexible manner, having the privilege of either 
using the recommended subject or developing 
a program on another subject. In addition, these 
committees determine the type of program, 
meeting place, meals, finances and notification 
to the club president. 

Monthly program announcement and response 
postal cards are mailed at least one week in 
advance of the program date. 





Left to right: Henry C. Mellone, William G. Forster and 
Robert J. Owens. Background: Chester Hoevel, Presi- 
dent of the Industrial Relations Club. 
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What Plant Managers Expect 


of Personnel Managers... 


by RUSSELL L. MILLER 


PLANT MANAGER 


John F. Queeny Plant—St. Louis, Missouri 





The plant manager appears to some person- 
nel men to be a guy who is impossible to 
please, always griping, pressing and pushing 
for more and not knowing what he wants any- 
way. Let’s try to think through from the plant 
manager’s point of view, some of the things he 
wants or doesn’t want in a plant personnel de- 
partment. 

The plant manager wants a personnel director 
who realistically makes an important place for 
himself in the plant organization. He doesn’t 
want someone who is constantly crying or grip- 
ing about his lack of status, his lack of author- 
ity, or lack of clearly defined job. The world 
is not going to be served up on a silver platter, 
nor is his place in the business world going to 
be carved out and served up to him in a sump- 
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tuously furnished and luxurious throne room 
from which he becomes the monarch for all 
he surveys. He has to make his own place in 
the organization by the quality and extent of 
his service to the organization. Our whole busi- 
ness is operated by people, and the relationship 
of people permeate every phase of our activity, 
opportunity is unlimited and the plant manager 
wants a personnel function that can realisti- 
cally and effectively serve in full measure and 
with high quality, and therefore earn for itself 
an important place in the organization. 


Plant managers don’t want a lazy personnel 
director, satisfied with drifting along doing the 
minimum to keep out of trouble. The personnel 
function must not be jealous of its professional 
status or lost in inbred professionalism. The 
function must be human, real, warm and vital, 
and it must be self-critical, self-analytical and 
to a large extent self-motivated. 

There must be some minimum requirements 
necessary to make a man a successful person- 
nel director. 


One of the elements that goes into the pack- 
age of minimum requirements would be IN- 
TEGRITY. This involves intellectual honesty 
and sincerity. It involves high standards. Peter 
Drucker says, ‘It is essential that the functional 
specialist develop high standards of workman- 
ship, for work without high standards is dis- 
honest, corrupts the man himself, it corrupts 
those under him”. Integrity is an essential qual- 
ity which must be present in the personnel 
function, if we are to build sound relationships 
between people. 


A personnel man needs a real enthusiasm for 
the field. ENTHUSIASM is a dynamo, a main- 
spring, a driving wheel which gives force to 
human efforts. Enthusiasm is formed from two 
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Greek words meaning “in” and “God”. Enthu- 
siasm ‘is therefore actually God or Spirit in- 
side man, not something that can put on and 
off like a top coat. Enthusiasm is something 
that swells up from a deep down devotion to 
work. It derives from a desire to be of service. 
There is always a place in the world for a per- 
son who performs a useful service. And there 
is always a place in the hearts of mankind for 
a person who is unselfish and willing to put 
himself out a little to help someone else. Service 
is the sweet perfume of human _ kindness, 
which one cannot pour upon another without 
getting a few drops on himself. The greatest re- 
wards of service are self-satisfaction, and it 
is out of this love of service that true enthusi- 
asm for the job will develop. 


The personnel man needs to be CREATIVE 
and IMAGINATIVE. He should be an innovator 
aman who can think up new ways of relating 
people and new ways of effecting relationships 
between people. Peter Drucker has said that the 
purpose of a business is to create a customer, 
and the two basic functions are marketing and 
innovation. The personnel field is not devoid 
of opportunity for innovation, but this quality 
of creativitv and imagination is one of the things 
hardest to find in an organization. People are 
so content to keep on doing things the way 
they have always done them. Personnel as 
well as everyone else must look critically and 
continuously at everything they do to see if 
there isn’t a better way, a different way of doing 
the function. Is the thing worth doing at all? 
And if so, what new ideas can be applied to the 
problem. 


In a small group recently we were discussing 
a change in a form, and there seemed to be a 
thousand reasons why a certain 8 x 11 form 
could not be reduced to a smaller size for use 
as a pocket form by foremen. At one stage of 
the discussion it seemed that progress could be 
made if the form was shifted around and put 
vertically on a card. This met the objection that 
key punch girls had to take data from the form 
and transpose to IBM cards, and that they had 
difficulty in key punching effectively unless 
the data was horizontal and could be read across 
the top edge of a guide ruler. It was suggested 
that they hire a couple of Chinese key punch 
operators who could read in vertical columns. 
Now this may not be a very practical suggestion, 
but it illustrates the need for bringing different 
ideas, and new ideas into the solution of old 


problems. We all think of a thousand and one 
reasons why things can’t be changed or can’t be 
done, but how often do you throw in new, dif- 
ferent, novel and original ideas into problems. 

Some people say that if you have been doing 
anything for three years, whether it is a chemi- 
cal process or a method of keeping time cards, 
or a system of keeping personnel records, or 
anything else, it is time to look at it for possible 
change. Some people even go so far as to say 
that if the man who looks at it after three years 
for possible change can’t think of any way to 
do it better, it’s time to change people. This 
may be going a little too far, but innovation, 
new ideas, creativity and imagination are always 
needed and needed particularly in the personnel 
field. 

The personnel man must have ENERGY to 
work at his job. In this field as in others 
nothing comes easily, and effort must be pro- 
vided. Drifting along with the pressures of the 
job and the demands of the day will provide 
only limited opportunity to influence and affect 
the happenings of the day. Energy must be ap- 
plied to influence the direction and course of 
action. 


But applying energy and effort is in itself not 
enough. A man must have as another minimum 
requirement the ABILITY TO GET THINGS 
DONE. In fundamental high school physics you 
might recall that work is equal to force times 
distance. Energy or effort applied to a situation 
is the force, but unless you get something done, 
unless you accomplish some distance and get 
some mileage from your efforts, then there is 
actually no work accomplished. 

Some people seem to have a facility for gal- 
loping off in all directions, stirring up a lot of 
dust, creating a lot of activity; but getting little 
done. Effort is expended, but it is wasted unless 
useful work is accomplished. 


Another minimum requirement might include 
a suitable educational background or adequate 
and valuable experience. EDUCATION and EX- 
PERIENCE are not equally valuable to various 
people who have been exposed to these influ- 
ences. Education has been defined as the ac- 
cumulation of valuable experience. The expo- 
sure to a formal process of education is not 
always valuable to the individual. You can all 
think of youngsters who have come out of school 
into your organization with excellent educa- 
tional backgrounds, degrees of various sorts, all 
the proper course work, maybe even a suitable 
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amount of campus activity, but who were “green 
as grass” and “naive as babies”. Some of these 
fellows season and mature with experience and 
become capable people. Some people season and 
mature with experience alone, and become 
highly capable people without benefit of for- 
mal educational background. Some people, with 
or without educational background, never seem 
to acquire sufficient valuable experience to be- 
come capable performers. 

Experience or education becomes valuable 
when it influences behaviour and causes the 
individual to be more effective than he was 
prior to the experience. If the experience does 
not change behaviour on the job, and make the 
man more effective on the job, 
valuable experience. 


then it is not 


A personnel director must have a broad UN- 
DERSTANDING of his function, all of the vari- 
ous ramifications of his function, and how it 
reaches out to effect people and the relation- 
ship of people throughout the manufacturing 
organization. 

We could move on for a while into the area 
of job descriptions, job analysis and discussion 
of the 
This is actually in the area of craftsmanship 
in your trade. It goes without saying that you 
must have skills in contract negotiations, in hu- 
man relations and labor relations, in main- 
tenance of employee records, administration of 
wage and salary, in administration of employee 
benefit programs, 
grams, in handling plant newspapers and all 
that sort of thing. These are the tools you use 
for the accomplishment of your objectives. 


various aspects of the personnel job. 


in operating activities pro- 


Demonstrated competency with these tools 
will insure an opportunity to use them, as plant 
managers are anxious to drop as many responsi- 
bilities on to someone else’s shoulders as pos- 
sible. Quoting from Drucker, again “It is es- 
sential that functional specialists develop high 
standards of workmanship. That managers strive 
to do ‘professional personnel management’.” This 
drive for professional perfection must be en- 
couraged. 


Let’s go on then from this area of professional 
craftsmanship, to which many of you devote 
your full attention, and which is taken for 
granted as minimum requirements—let’s go on to 
the broader considerations of what the plant 
mananger expects of his personnel function. 
The 


right to expect 
performance, and this performance 


plant manager has a 


productive 
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must be measured in terms of established goals. 
Quoting again from Drucker when he says, “Any 
business enterprise must build a true team and 
weld individual efforts into a common effort. 
Each member of the enterprise contributes 
something different, but they must all contri- 
bute to a common goal. Their efforts must all 
pull in the same direction and their contribu - 
tions must stick together to produce a whole 
without gaps, without friction, without unneces- 
sary duplication of effort’. The performance 
that is expected of the manager must be 
measured by the contribution he makes to the 
success of the enterprise. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary that the personnel department have clearly 
defined objectives, and these objectives must re- 
late to the objectives of the plant and the ob- 
jectives of the company. If a plant has not 
formulated clearly defined objectives, then that 
is an opportunity for the personnel man to 
prepare some plant objectives, at least in the 
personnel field, and get them accepted. 


It is so easy for everyone, particularly the 
personnel man, to become so burdened with 
daily details and routine chores that he never 
stops to consider why things are being done, 
what he hopes to accomplish, and what the 
personnel relationships in the plant should be 
five years, or ten years from now. What changes 
would he like to see accomplished. What atti- 
tudes would he like to have developed. What 
supervisory skills in handling people would he 
like to see become standard in the performance 
pattern of the plant. Every personnel man 
should try to create in his mind and in the 
minds of the balance of his plant management 
staff a picture of a more nearly “Utopian situa- 
tion” that he should be striving to attain. 


Another way +o approach it is to look at 
the old analogy of “not being able to see the 
forest for the trees”. Are you so busy chopping 
down trees and clearing out underbrush day by 
day, that you have failed to look at the re-forest- 
ation problems in the cut over land, and «whether 
or not an erosion problem is being created. 
Are you cutting trees selectively, or just chop- 
ping away at whatever wood your axe can 
reach? 


Furthermore, I think your objectives have to 
be broader than merely perfect personnel work. 
As Drucker says, “This striving for profession- 
al workmanship in and specialized 
work is a danger. It tends to direct a man’s 
vision and efforts away from the goals of the 


functional 


business. The functional work becomes an end 
in itself. In too many instances the functional 
manager no longer measures his performance 
by his contribution to the enterprise, but .only 
by his own professional criteria of workmanship. 
This tends to tear the enterprise apart and 
converts it into a loose federation of function- 
al empires, each concerned only with its own 
craft, each jealously guarding its own secrets, 
each bent on enlarging its own domain rather 
than on building the business. The personnel 
manager should lay out as objectives what con- 
tribution he and his unit are expected to make, 
to help other units obtain their objectives.” 
Drucker further says, “This requires each man- 
ager to develop and set the objectives of his 
unit.” 


No man is an island, and this is particularly 
true of personnel directors. In setting up his 
objectives and programs he needs particularly 
to have a good feeling for the problems of 
people in the organization, the problems of high- 
er management, the problems of the supervisory 
group, the office staff, problems of the men in 
the plant. 


What the plant manager wants is for the 
personnel director to tell him not only what he, 
the plant manager, wants; but what he, the 
plant manager, should have from the personnel 
director and the personnel department. The 
personnel man must crystallize the thinking in 
in the plant in the personnel area, and influ- 
ence the personnel activities throughout the 
organization. He must tell the plant manager 
what is needed, and justify the means by which 
he proposes to accomplish it. 


In justifying his programs and activities the 
personnel man must be ever mindful that 
everything he does, and everything that is done 
in his department must be paid for by the 
customer. He has to take a hard-headed look 
as a business man at his own expenses for 
personnel activity and try to figure out if they 
are worthwhile. I am afraid you tend to look 
at personnel costs as added costs, and you tend 
to let your plant managers look at those items 
as added costs. Instead, your job is to convince 
management that the cost of goods sold would 
be greater if money is not spent for personnel 
administration and worthwhile personnel activi- 
ties. 

On the same basis at the plant level, try to 


look critically at personnel activities and per- 
sonnel costs to see what is justified; even 


though the effects of the activity in many cases 

are intangible, try to make some assumptions 

on bases that can be justified by argument, 
and quantify the value of these intangibles as 
much as possible to keep management con- 
vinced that the personnel expense is a bargain. 

The end results of the desired personnel effort 
will tend to show up in “productivity plus” 
values. One of our executives talked recently 
to the plant managers about “sales plusses” 
which the plants can provide the sales depart- 
ment. Many of the things he brought up are 
in the personnel area. Now the plant manager 
looks to the personnel function for “produc- 
tivity plusses”. These are the results desired 
these may show up in areas such as: 

1. Productive people who feel an affiliation and 
identify themselves with the operation of the 
company, and relate their own individual 
well-being to the well-being of the company. 

2. Efficient relationships—this is achieved not 

only in efficient organizational structure, but 
in smooth personnel relationships, developed 
under the guidance of the personnel activity. 

. A good framework of rules, regulations and 

practices—a _ situation where people under- 
stand what is expected, and firm, fair disci- 
pline is administered. 


w 


4. A proper atmosphere—an atmosphere of ap- 
proval in which people can work and enjoy 
their activity. 


on 


Job satisfaction for people throughout the 

organization. 

. Proper attitudes—people well adjusted indi- 
vidually towards their fellow workers, them- 
selves, therr company and their jobs. 

. People with spirit, pride, enthusiasm in the 

entire organization. In other words the per- 

sonnel function makes positive and continu- 
ing contributions to the plant objectives. 


for) 


~ 


In summary, what a plant manager wants 
from a personnel department is effective, effi- 
cient, professional work established around de- 
finite long-range objectives, developed by the 
personnel department, and geared to the needs 
of the plant—being carried out by justifiable 
programs with specific plans and target dates 
for completion. He wants the personnel people 
to keep telling him everything covered in this 
article. But to tell it back in a quantified 
form. and to tell it often enough so that it be- 
comes alive in the plant. Finally. the personnel 
man must live in the plant and in his job so 
as to make his program real. 








Aunaal Report - 1957 


Excerpts from the President’s Report 


The Board accepted invitations to hold our 
llth and 12th annual Conferences at Cleveland 
in 1959 and New York in 1960, respectively. 


Bob Hofstetter and Russ Scott are busy plan- 
ning the 10th Annual ASPA Conference to be 
held at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel] in Phila- 
delphia May 19-20-23, 1958 


ASPA membership has continued to increase. 
Memberships and finances are close compan- 
ions and, therefore, increased numbers will im- 
prove our finances, thereby giving the Society 
a strong foundation for future growth and ex- 
pansion. 


Mr. Eugene E. Jennings, Co-Chairman of the 
ASPA Research & Projects Committee, has 
originated a study to analyze the current trends 
in personnel functions. A summary will be 
published in the PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 
TOR. 


Under the chairmanship of Reed Clark, the 
Planning and Study Committee has been asked 
to study several topics relating to the long range 
future of ASPA. These items, as presented by 
the Executive Committee at its meeting No- 
vember 6, 1957, are: 


A. Clarify ASPA objectives and develop 
greater membership participation in 
strengthening these ideals. 

B. Increase the quantity and quality of 
services to members. 

C. Motivate affiliated chapters to work 
more closely with ASPA. 

D. Re-examine the administration of 
ASPA, with particular emphasis di- 
rected to an appraisal of committee or- 
ganization, function and performance. 


Whatever the American Society for Personnel 
Administration accomplished during 1957 is in 
large measure the result of the contribution, in- 
terest and professional devotion to the objectives 
of the Society as demonstrated by the work of 
each committee member, chapter president, 
Board member and ASPA officer. Furthermore, 
the work of our Regional Vice Presidents and 
their directors has contributed greatly in the 
expansion, growth and recognition of ASPA 
through its affiliate chapters. 


To each ASPA member, it has been a pleasure 
to serve you; and to the 1958 officers and direct- 
ors, congratulations and best wishes for success 
in the privilege and opportunity of directing 
ASPA activities through another year of pro- 
gress. 


Marshall Diebold, President ASPA 
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Our new editor... 
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by PAUL L. MOORE 


Executive Vice-President A.S.P.A. 

The Society is extremely fortunate in having 
Charlie Davis as the new editor of THE PER- 
SONNEL ADMINISTRATOR. His background 
in personnel and interest in journalism quali- 
fies Charlie for this important responsibility 
and we know he will make a fine contribution 
to ASPA’s progress. 


Charlie has been the personnel manager of 
The Fred Christen & Sons Co. of Toledo for 
fifteen years. He was recently elected president 
of the Toledo Personnel Managers’ Association 
which has more than 200 members, is vice- 
president of the Northwestern Ohio Chapter of 
the Industrial Relations Research Association, 
has edited a periodical and book abstracting 
service, served on the advisory board of the 
U. S. Mutual Security Agency program at the 
University of Toledo and is presently a member 
of the advisory board and faculty member of 
the two-year Industrial Education Program of 
the University. 


He is a recipient of the Toledo Building 
Congress Annual Appreciation Award for con- 
tribution to better labor-management relations 
in the construction industry, received a merit 
award from the United States Department of 
Labor for service in the sheet metal industry 
in apprenticeship training, was appointed by 
the Secretary of Labor as a Veterans Re-employ- 
ment Rights Advisor and received national com- 
mendation for work performed. 

Those of us who have known Charlie for some 
time anticipate excellent 
ASPA’s official publication. 


developments in 
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CALVIN IL. McCOY recently became manager, Works Employee Rela- 
tions for Crucible Steel Co. of America, Midland, Pa. Cal is one of the 10 
founder members of ASPA. After acquiring a BBA from Fenn College 
and an LLB from Cleveland Law School he joined the Bendix-Westing- 
house Co. legal department in 1940. He was promoted to Manager of Labor 
Relations and in 1944 left to become Director of Industrial Relations for 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. In 1953 he joined the Murray Ohio Manufactur- 
ing Co. as Director of Personnel, the position he held up to this change. 
Cal is the chairman of ASPA’s Student Essay Contest Committee. 


WILLIAM H. MILLER joined the Nordberg Manufacturing Co. in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. as Director of Personnel Development. Previously he served 
as Director of Personnel for the Unitcast Corp., Toledo, Ohio, 1942-1957. 
Prior to leaving Toledo, he was lst Vice-President of the Toledo Personnel 
Manager’s Association. Bill has been a member of ASPA since 1951, serving 
as a Member of the Board of Directors, Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, ASPA Foundation Officer, and Chairman of: National Speaker’s 
Panel Committee, National Organization and Procedures Manual Com- 
mittee, and National Nominations Committee. Bill also participates in a 
great variety of additional business, civic, and social activities. 


KARL K. KAHLER was elected to the newly created position of Vice- 
President of Employee Relations, I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., Philadelphia. 
Prior to this appointment, Karl was Vice President of Employee Relations 
at BullDog Electric Products Co., Detroit, an I-T-E subsidiary. Before 
joining BullDog as its Personnel Director in 1945, he had supervised em- 
ployee relations activities at Chrysler Corp. He has been a director of 
the Employers’ Association of Detroit for five years and is a member of 
the job evaluation committee of the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association. Karl, a native of Michigan, was graduated from Michigan 
State Normal College. 


REVOS E. BURGE was appointed Personnel Manager-Foundry for W-K-M, 
Division of ACF Industries, Inc., Houston, Texas. He came to W-K-M 
from the Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis, where he was Director of Per- 
sonnel for the past two years. Prior to this he was Personnel Director for 
the Key Co., now a part of W-K-M. He attended Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity and took additional work at Washington and Illinois Universities. 
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Selection aud Motivation 


by ROGER M. BELLOWS 


Rutgers University—New Brunswick, New Jersey 





Man has for centuries endeavored to 


many 


assess and motivate his fellow man. Some of 
these attempts have been crude, some dishonest, 
some validated and effective. 
Today, personnel psychology, pushed forward 


brilliant, some 
by programs of human relations research of two 
world wars, has grown apace. What does it have 
to offer? Well, some progress has been made 
in selection and in motivation. 

Before reporting some selected facts, methods 
to agree on a way 
of evaluation. There are two ways, the tough 
the tender way. The tough way of 
our is quantitative, 
statistical. a posteriori, empirical, technical: it 
requires evidence. The tender way is clinical, 
armchair, 


and results it is necessary 


way and 


evaluating present status 


intuitive, a priori, argumentative, 


sometimes nontechnical: it requires no evidence 
but depends on persuasion. 


Validity evaluations that appear in the Vali- 
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dity Exchange Department of the magazine Per- 
sonnel Psychology result from the tough-mind- 
ed approach. 

The soft, tender approach to description of 
usefulness of tests in selection is exemplified 
by such approaches as that of William H. Whyte, 
Jr. in his recent book, and by the clinical assess- 
ment system of the Office of Strategic Services 
methods of selection. 

The unbounded problems of decision making 
as in personnel selection by aid of “assessment” 
cover a variety of areas in psychological en- 
deavor. The act of making a decision about 
an individual or a group may be for one of 
several overlapping purposes: for personnel 
action, as in industrial and business psychology; 
for educational and vocational counseling, as in 
guidance; for psychodiagnosis, prognosis and 
therapy as in clinical psychology. 

Since in the act of making such decisions 
we intend to improve a situation, the use of 
assessment tools is not pure research. Instead, 
decision making of this kind is an applied 
endeavor; an attempt to use what is known 
about prediction to bring about some desired 
end. The psychologist practitioner can be no 
better than the layman if he does not apply the 
precious little that is known. Hence research 
must continue to be the main emphasis. 


The elemental tool for making a_ decision 
for use in assessment is an item. The item is 
concerned with an aspect of the past or present 
of the individual or group being assessed. An 
item may also pertain to the situation in which 
the individual or group behaves—it may not 
pertain directly to the individual or group. An 
item may take a variety of forms: biographical, 
as from application blank or work history; test, 
as an achievement or aptitude segment of be- 
havior; a so-called projective item, as from the 
Rorschach; a_ preference or interest item, 
an item based on observation as made in an 
interview or through a one-way screen; or 
items pertaining to situations such as turn- 
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over as used in the recent ERI (Employee Re- 
lations Index) by Merrihue and Katzell, work- 
ing in the General Electric Company. Either 
statistical or priori clinical combinations of test 
and non-test items like these have been used 
as assessment aids in making action decisions 
in employee selection. 


Most of these kinds of items, and especially 
interest items and the projective items, are 
subject to contaminating influence by facade 
expectation on the part of the subject. The 
forced choice technique has fortunately been 
somewhat successful in minimizing these influ- 
ences in the case of such items as those re- 
lating to preference and interest; the so-called 
lie scales have aided the MMPi scores; no such 
objective devices are known to have been 
devised for the projective techniques. Here cor- 
rections, if any, are made in an intuitive way 
by the clinician. Interdependent developments 
during the past two decades, and more especial- 
ly since 1950, have advanced the heritage of 
knowledge somewhat. 


The word “assessment”, referring to an aid to 
decision making, came into popular use in 
psychological circles as a result of publication 
of the book titled “Assessment of Men”. It re- 
viewed methods devised by OSS during World 
War II. Assessment without validation involves 
incautious inferences: clinical intuition is simp- 
ly not good enough for the problems at hand. 


There are now several levels of the use of 
these items and their combinations in decis- 
ion making in employee selection. A lack of 
caution results in misuse: the tendancy to 
stereotype, contagious bias, common miscon- 
ceptions and invalid halo all tend to result in 
poor decisions. The clinician may depend only 
on his experience and intuitive judgment, with- 
out validation. On the other hand. he may use 
verification information in a more or less formal 
way. 

There are, in turn, several levels of verifica- 
tion of item combinations for use. Among these 
are predictive validity, status validity, content 
validity, and congruent validity. Scores that 
have predictive validity are correlated to some 
useful degree with specific criterion data (mea- 
sures of job performance) that are collected in 
the future; those that have status validity cor- 
relate with criterion data presently available; 
content scores correlate with the criterion since 
they sample the criterion, as in achievement 
items or work samples where the content of the 


item is a selected miniature of the criterion 
situation itself; scores that have congruent val- 
idity are found to be correlated with some 
other score that is known to have validity with 
an external criterion of job performance. 

Assuming that the criterion used is satisfac- 
tory, items verified by one of these designs have 
sometimes been found to yield useful data to 
result in better employee selection decisions. 
Congruent validity would be expected to be 
least useful, however, because of the loss in 
predictive power resulting from the remote- 
ness of the criterion—the intermediate step 
results in a greater inference hazard. 

Unfortunately job performance criteria as 
used for validation are always fallible to some 
degree: their reliabilities are considerably less 
than perfect; their intercorrelations with other 
reasonable criteria are usually low and some- 
times negligible; they may be influenced by arti- 
ficial conditions which limit production or 
change behavior which is reflected in the index 
of performance used; they may be contamin- 
ated by knowledge of the rater; they may not be 
acceptable to the sponsor of the study; they 
usually or always are found to change with 
changing situations under which it will be 
hoped the worker will be expected to produce. 

In most situations in which decisions are 
made none of these usual means of demon- 
strating validity is entirely satisfactory. This 
is because the criterion one wishes to predict 
is always in the future, never in the present. 
Criterion conditions change from the experi- 
mental situation, in which the items were val- 
idated, to the applied situation in which the 
items are used. Any index of validity must 
always, for this reason, be phrased in the past 
tense—for example, validity was found to be 
.50, not validity is or will be .50 


Criterion situations are dynamic, they change. 
Thus in reality there is no such thing as vali- 
dation for future use. Another way of saying 
this is, that a new actuarial formula must be 
prepared for each new decision, and of course 
no statistical experience table can be prepared 
in advance. For this reason, emphasis must be 
placed on cross validity and repeated validity 
studies: that employment decision aid is likely 
to be best if it has been found to hold up 
frequently in the past under changing condi- 
tions. 


Several principles for guiding the selection of 
assessment tools for use in making employment 
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decisions have been implied. Let us formulate 
these principles in a concise way. 


The first is the principle of minimum infer- 
ence. When observed behavior is used to pre- 
dict a known or guessed criterion, without 
evidence that it really does so, we may say that 
an inference is being made. Sometimes this in- 
‘ference is rash, incautious. We may get agree- 
ment among those making inferences when 
actual validity will subsequently be found to 
be lacking. 


The principle of minimum inference is vio- 
lated in greatest degree perhaps by improper 
procedures; next most by assessment and de- 
cision aids employing theoretical constructs 
without validation; somewhat less by proce- 
dures verified by means of congruent validity; 
somewhat less when empirical keys have been 
developed and where many recurrent cross and 
sustained validity checks have been made; and 
least when content validity is recurrently veri- 
fied. 

The second is the principle of parsimony. Sim- 
plicity in applied work is a desired goal. It would 
seem that greater emphasis could be placed on 
analysis of the situation under which it is 
hoped improvements will occur. This emphasis 
on situational factors might pay off more than 
exclusive emphasis upon analysis of the psy- 
chological characteristics of the individual. 
Motivation will be treated in some detail later 
on. It is often simpler and easier to change the 
situation than to change the individual. Ex- 
amples from recent studies in industry illus- 
trate this principle. 

In the ERI developmental studies at General 


Electric, an analytical device was successful in 
pointing to remedial work. No individual em- 
ployees were measured or even contacted; no 
attitude or morale surveys were given. Yet 
remedial work was indicated by the ERI— 
work on the situation, not on the employees. 


The third is the principle of action research. 
The discussions in this article have for the 
most part been concerned with application 
rather than research. Further research in the 
development of theoretical constructs and 
models for better descriptions of behavior and 
for basic improvement of tools is, of course, 
all important. Research involving theoretical 
constructs and models is considered pure; that 
pertaining to subsequent development of tools 
for actual use is applied research. 


When applied research including validation 
studies conducted in the actual situation is 
done, action research is desirable. This re- 
quires two emphasis: provision for replanning 
at each phase of the studies and participation 
of relatively untrained users, including lay- 
men, in planning and conduct of the studies. 
Such participants would include foremen, super- 
visors, management, and personnel men. With 
this emphasis research progresses with partici- 
pation ef users. 

Perhaps the most promising development in 
the assessment field has been the evolution, 
during the past 12 years, of the forced choice 
method. This is designed as a tool for self 
description of performance by observer raters. 
It tends to eliminate, to some extent at least, 
some of the usual evils of rating—such as fav- 
oritism and lenient tendency. There is now a 
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literature of some 50 published items on forced 
choice methods. 


Thus far in this discussion we have tried to 
tell something of how technical selection tools 
came into being. More important—how good 
are they? 


In the first place, validity must be considered 
from an actuarial viewpoint; from the point- 
of-view of probability. In other words, the 
question should be: “Will they raise your bat- 
ting average?” You can’t expect, even with 
the best methods available, to make a hit 
every time. Here is what you can expect from 
good, fair and poor tests when you select nine 
men that you hope will be like those in the up- 
per third in job performance: 


In Figure I you selected nine men, those above 
the double line running across the page. This 
double line we might call the ‘critical’ or ‘knock- 
out’ score—a level below which you would not 
hire. With the ‘good’ tests you would select 
five men (instead of three, as by chance or by 
poor, unvalid tests) who would be like those in 
the highest third in job performance. 


We may picture these same results in a dif- 
ferent way in order to bring out a different 
concept. We will do this by way of approaching 
the subject of motivation as it is related to 
selection. 


We can all agree that we would like to iden- 
tify all of those characteristics that make an 
employee successful—a clerk, or mechanic, or 
salesman, or executive. This objective is, of 
course, an impossible one. However, we can 
think in terms of the proportion of all those 
characteristics that make for success that we 
can identify by (tie down by, or ascribe to) the 
selection tests. Here is how ‘good’, ‘fair’ and 
‘poor’ tests show up: 


Now, of course, personnel psychologists—test 
and measurement specialists—are trying to 
prove selection tests. They have been trying for 
several decades. Some progress has been made. 
It has been slow. A plateau in this progress 
appears, to some observers, to have been 


reached. We cammot hope that the ‘good’ tests 
will become very much better during the next 
decade or so. In some situations, however, the 
use of tests is very profitable indeed in terms 
of productivity of personnel. 

Now, please glance back at the left hand 
circle in Figure II. At best, 64 percent of all that 
makes for excellence of performance is “loose”. 
Here is where the great contribution in person- 
nel utilization is to be made. Much of this 64 
percent can be ascribed to (for want of a better 
term, or more time for description) MOTIVA- 
TION. 

Motivation includes all of those factors, other 
than measurable ability, that make for high 
performance. In other words, for our present 
purpose, defined broadly, motivation accounts 
for the ‘loose’ percentages shown in Figure II. 
They have to do, to a considerable extent, with 
the human relations that exist in the situation. 
Motivation is largely determined by social inter- 
relations. What is the present status? What 
help can managers hope for from it? 

Personnel research, which is attacking the 
enemies of morale and productivity with in- 
creasing vigor, seeks to develop and evaluate 
tools. Some 40 millions of dollars are spent an- 
nually by government and research foundations 
and some by industry for this purpose. 

These tools are designed to help administra- 
tors achieve high productivity and happiness 
and job satisfaction of employees. Thus morale 
is part of the effort. High morale, however, as 
will be shown later, does not mean high pro- 
ductivity; motivation, as defined, does. But 
morale is important in its own right. 

Morale is, of course, related to the workers’ 
needs, wants and felt desires. What does he say 
he wants? 

A. Kolstad asked, in a systematic way, 1400 
department store employees. Some of their 
answers are ranked in order if importance 
below: 


RANK FACTOR 
+ Promotion of best qualified person 
2. Help to get results expected 
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3. Encouragement to offer new ideas 
4. Fair hearing on grievanles 
5. Pay increases when deserved 


Wyatt, Langdon and Stock ranked replies of 
325 factory workers, finding in part: 


RANK FACTOR 
1. Steady work 
2. Comfortable working conditions 
3. Good working conditions 
4, Good boss 
5. Opportunity for advancement 
6. High pay 
ip Opportunity to use ideas 


The National Industrial Conference Board, 
surveying some 6,000 workers, found they 
tended to list most frequently job security, 
chances to get ahead, and wages, in that order. 
Clifford Jurgensen studied 1,189 men and 150 
women employees; he found that men were 
more interested than women in security, ad- 
vancement and benefits. 


Another survey by the NICB showed the 
percentages of engineers who believed the fol- 
lowing statements to be true: 


Engineers are given too much routine work: 77% 


Pay not high enough: 16% 
Engineers not kept properly informed of 
company policy: 61% 


Too little chance to use creative abilities: 45% 
Company does not help to further his 


education 44% 
Engineer needs some sort of union to 
represent him: 17% 


But employee happiness—job satisfaction, 
morale—while desirable and necessary, is in- 
sufficient. A review of more than 100 studies 
on relation of morale to productivity confirms 
the belief that global, overall morale and pro- 
ductivity do not go together. 

Nonetheless. certain facets of morale are 
known to be motivational—they are related to 
production. These are the aspects of morale 
that can be used by managers to tie down some 
of the loose ‘variance’ depicted in Figure II. 
More personnel research in specific situations 
is needed to do this. 

For example, in a series of six studies it was 
found that efficiency was enhanced when super- 
visors 

1. Keep subordinates informed 

2. Allow them to express their opinions 

3. Are willing to help them with their prob- 

lems 

4. Are sympathetic to their personal difficul- 

ties 

Similar results were found by Laushe and 
Nagle: a very great deal of the loose variance 
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(Figure 11) was found to be ascribable to the 
attitudes of workers toward their supervisors. 
Another study revealed that “consideration” by 
the supervisor—defined as mutual trust, friend- 
ship, mutual respect, warmth in the relation- 
ship between supervisor and employee—acted 
as a motivational force. It was related to pro- 
ductivity as measured in a sound program of 
criterion development. 


Finally, results of studies which have con- 
trasted group efficiency under the production 
centered supervisor and the employee centered 
supervisor help point the way to the motivated 
workplace. The production centered supervisor 
uses close supervision—he ‘breathes down the 
necks of the men’; he tends to be autioritarian. 
The employee centered supervisor is coopera- 
tive; he takes personal interest in the men; he 
tends to be democratic in his style of leader- 
ship. 


Conclusions 


A list of several principles may be of use by 
way of summary of the methods and results 
that have been discussed: 


1. Systematic selection methods, including 
psychological tests, can be profitable. Their use- 
fulness depends on the situation. An objective, 
analytical, empirical approach is necessary. to- 
gether with a healthy respect for their proper 
limitations. The three principles of minimum 
inference, parsimony and action research are 
emphasized. 

2. Selection is, in general, less than a third 
of the problem. Two-thirds of the hoped-for 


high productivity can be considered as prob- 
lems in achieving the ‘motivated workplace.” 


3. While overall morale per se is not related 
to production, certain aspects of it, especially 
employee attitudes toward supervisor, are re- 
lated to production. The key is an appropriate 
style of supervision. 


4. The supervisory style, whether autocratic 
or democratic, that is most useful in a given 
situation depends upon the “climate” and related 
factors that exist in that situation. These must 
be analyzed; the situation must be appropriate- 
ly developed before changes can be made. 
Leadership style, to be most effective must, it 
is believed, pervade the entire organization. 


5. An attitude on the part of management that 
is conducive to personnel research—defined as 
development of management tools to yield 
both maximum employee happiness and pro- 
ductivity—is a necessary condition. 

6. ‘Action research’—personnel research in 
which not only specialists but managers who 
will use the tools—is recommended as a most 
effective management development procedure. 
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A company is an organization consisting of 
people, not of buildings and machines. If the 
leaders of a company are to be successful, they 
must deal with their people successfully. One of 
the first requirements of human relations is a 
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reasonable degree of skill in talking with people. 
This skill and a willingness to deal with people 
on a human plane are needed in American in- 


dustry today. 


To illustrate that need, we can look at the 
history of industry. A few years ago, Elton 
Mayo of Harvard, the leading spirit behind the 
famous Hawthorne study of people at work, 
said, “While material efficiency has been in- 
creasing for 200 years, the human capacity for 
working together has in the same period con- 


tinually diminished.” 


This is an alarming statement. Although you 
may not be acquainted with the long historical 
trend, I think your own experience will confirm 
that the human stresses and strains in busi- 
ness are increasing day by day. 


Now, what I am suggesting is not merely that 
technology has advanced at a faster rate than 
our skills in human relations, rather than tech- 
nology in some respects has advanced at the 
expense of human relations. I am suggesting 
that some of the advances in efficiency tend to 
thwart human inclinations. Consider some of 
the side effects of the devices by which we 
have advanced in efficiency. Some of these de- 
vices are mechanical; the assembly line is per- 
haps the most conspicuous example. Some of 
these devices are human; some you will recog- 
nize by the names “work simplification” and 
“specialization.” Peter Drucker has pointed out 
that these devices, at worst, treat the human 
being as a machine and a rather inferior 
machine at that. Even at best, many of these 








devices bring a reduction in human satisfac- 
tions at work. 

It is my view and the view of most modern 
psychologists that the normal human being is 
on the whole a friendly and communicative 
person—when free of fear and compulsion. 
He is this kind of person not just in his hours 
of relaxation, but every minute of the day—if 
he is allowed to be so. Yet, if you will reflect, 
you will see many influences in business which 
make it difficult for the individual to express 
these inclinations at work. 

Production pressure, manifest in a thousand 
ways and possibly reaching its maximum in 
machine pacing, makes it difficult or impossible 
for a person to keep up with his job and at the 
same time respond humanly to the people 
around him. We have many methods and de- 
vices in industry to increase individual concen- 
tration on the task and at the same time make 
it less interesting. Many of our arrangements 
have the effect of isolating people from one 
another—and this, too, goes against the grain 
of human nature. We isolate people by distance, 
by partitions, by mechanical noise. 

Modern efficiency even tends to separate the 
foreman from his people; it often makes the 
foreman so busy that he can not pause to com- 
municate and, in some very progressive busi- 
nesses, the foreman may even be provided with 
a motor scooter which threatens to make his 
inaccessibility complete. 


Please understand, I am here looking at the 
seamy side of progress. I am not denying that 
many things we value highly in our lives have 
beer placed within cur reach by efficient busi- 
ness methods. I am not proposing we step 
backward in time. Increased efficiency has 
brought us human gains as well as material 
reduction in backbreaking toil. 


But it is a sobering thought that most of the 
benefits of industrial progress have improved 
our situations while off the job, not on the job 
itself. Therefore, we are challenged to look at 
the workplace and see if we can build into the 
job more of the human satisfactions that 
people crave. 

Consider for a moment how the attitude of 
the factory worker differs from that of the 
farmer. True, the farmer works long hours and 
there are many frustrating things about his 
job, especially the weather. But the farmer en- 
joys great freedom in his work. If he wishes to 
whistle while he works, he does so. If a neigh- 
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bor passes, he is Jikely to stop and chat a 
moment. If he wants to hear the ball score or 
the grain quotations, he goes into the house 
and turns on the radio. 


A somewhat similar attitude toward work 
prevailed in the craft shops, which were the 
forerunners of industry at an earlier period 
in history. There the atmosphere of the work- 
place was almost recreational. The shoemaker 
made the complete shoe. Usually he was proud 
of his skill. He worked at his own speed. He gave 
individual touches to his work. The work- 
place was a kind of living room. Usually he 
had a helper or two, as much for companion- 
sh'p as for economic gain. Dogs ran through the 
workroom. Children played in it. If there was 
a noise outside in the street, everyone dropped 
their work to see what was happening. 


That is the way people work if left to their 
own devices. That attitude toward work on 
the part of primitive people is the despair of 
American contractors building military instal- 
lations in the far parts of the world. That, in- 
deed, is an attitude very far removed from the 
modern industrial factory. Perhaps we have 
gone too far in some respects. 


My object here is to offer a few ideas about 
humanizing the workplace—that is, a few sug- 
gestions that I believe will help us work with 
human nature and not against it. 


Sometimes I think we are annoyed by the 
fact that human problems on the job are in- 
evitable. 


The whole man comes to work, not just the 
part of him you want. From home he brings 
his worries, attitudes he developed before you 
knew him, poor health, fatigue, and an endless 
list of other conditions that you may wish he 
had left at home. 


At work, too, he picks up attitudes that are 
beyond your control. He develops emotions, 
draws conclusions, and picks up alleged facts 
from the grapevine that you probably deplore. 
But the fact remains that you have to deal with 
this man as he is—with the whole man. 


We might prefer not to deal with certain awk- 
ward problems. Unfortunately we do not have 
that choice. Directly or indirectly, we must 
deal with people’s problems when we deal 
with people. Even in ignoring the problems, 
we are actually dealing with it in a certain 
way. The only real choice before us is to select 
one of several possible methods. 
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It is my firm belief that we are wise to deal 
helpfully, rather than by ignoring them or re- 
pulsing them. Yet I do not advocate this course 
purely out of altruism. I suggest that it is good 
business. I propose a down-to-earth, practical 
goal; namely, to get the individual back to 
work in a frame of mind to do a good job. 


I am willing to concede that there are more 
ways than one of dealing with human problems 
and that no two of us would handle the same 
problem in exactly the same way. In a given 
situation, there may be several approaches that 
yield reasonably good results, and yet none of 
them that completely satisfy us. 


However, I believe there is one kind of ap- 
proach that holds more promise than others. 
It is the method that has been most clearly 
identified and described by the school of non- 
directive counseling. 


At this point I feel the need of a word of 
caution and explanation. I am talking about a 
general approach to human problems on the 
job—problems I consider inevitable. I do not 
mean to imply at any time that those of us 
in managerial jobs should become counselors 
in the professional sense. In fact, I believe 
we should avoid becoming counseling thera- 
pists. I am proposing merely that we can 
learn from the professionals an approach to 
human preblems that may be more effective 
than the methods most of us use when we 
do what comes naturally. 


I see two important merits in the non- 
directive (or active listening) approach to hu- 
man. problems. 


First, it has long-range benefits. Although 
it may seem time-consuming today, it holds 
promise of saving a great deal more time tomor- 
row. It aims at giving the individual increased 
resources within himself to meet future prob- 
lems when they arise. In contrast, if we attempt 
to provide solutions to other people’s problems, 
we invite the danger that will become depen- 
dent upon us. Although a quick word of advice 
may relieve the pressure of the moment, it may 
result in an endless succession of repetitions. 


A second great virtue of active listening is 
that you can do little harm with it. This may 
seem faint praise but, in view of the modest 
counseling skills that we can expect to have 
in positions of management, it is important. 
Our potentialities for harm are considerable if 
we use unsound methods 


In giving this endorsement to counseling 
methods, I do not want to imply that the ma- 
jority of contacts with your people are to be 
handled nondirectively. Most of your contacts 
should be handled in direct and factua! ways. 
The need for the active listening role is sig- 
nalled when there is strong emotion present. 


For example, if a man says to you, “Mr. 
Supervisor, where shall I take this load of 
stock?”, tell him, “Take it down to the base- 
ment.” If a man asks, “What time is it?”, 
tell him, ‘It is ten minutes after five.” 


On the other hand, if the man says to you, 
“Mr. Supervisor, why don’t you get off my 
back?”, any attempt to handle this question 
directly or by factual information obviously 
misses the point. The reality with which the 
supervisor has to deal is not contained in the 
words used. The real problem is emotion—in 
this case, anger or irritation. 


From the man’s opening sentence in this 
instance, you have no way of knowing what lies 
behind his outburst. If you wish to deal with 
the problem constructively, you must get more 
information. This you will not get by a sharp 
retort, by a lecture from you, nor by any re- 
sponse that silences him. Unless you can get 
him to open up further, you have little hope of 
making progress with him. 


The special power of the nondirective ap- 
proach lies in the fact that people talk and think 
more clearly when they have a good listener. 
They can grapple more successfully with their 
own problems in the presence of an understand- 
ing person. Probably we have all had experi- 
ence that illustrate this principle. Certainly we 
have all felt the need of achieving understand- 
ing with our people. 


In our own company we have recognized that 
the counseling approach is plainly needed in 
performing two duties that are a part of every 
supervisor’s job. As I have implied previously, 
every supervisor is confronted from time to 
time with an emotional person—an angry man 
or a tearful woman. In addition. he may invite 
a situation with overtones of emotion in a pro- 
gram of routine interviews. In this instance, 
the supervisor takes the initiative and schedules 
a private conversation with each of his people, 
asking them for their comments about their 
job and their future hopes in it. 


Members of a personnel department probably 
encounter more occasions when they need skills 








in listening than most other staff people. In our 
company for years we have urged that one of 
the most important functions of the personnel 
department is that of the “listening ear.” By 
this we mean that the personnel department 
must stand ready to give highest priority to 
individual problems over the clerical routines 
of the department. 


In our plants, the personnel director is fairly 
accessible, and many people think of him as 
their first recourse when they do not get satis- 
faction from their own boss. The employment 
manager, the first person many people meet 
on the job is a source of counsel, particularly 
by new people. The nurse is brought into per- 
sonal problems as a result of her health and 
first-aid work. 


In addition to these jobs which might be con- 
sidered normal in business, our company has 
another position that is even more clearly re- 
cognized for its counseling function. In depart- 
ments employing a large number of girls, say 
200 or more, we have a woman assigned to 
each shift. She is called a counselor, but might 
more descriptively be called “house mother.” 
She is located in the women’s lounge, where 
the girls are provided with comfortable chairs, 
radios, magazines, and other comforts. Here the 
girls spend their spare time before and after 
work, during rest periods, and perhaps at lunch. 
Although these women may perform minor 
clerical jobs and assist in the plant recreation 
program, their main function is to be friendly 
and helpful to the girls when unforeseen prob- 
lems arise. Although we call them counselors, 
I am reluctant to use that term outside the com- 
pany because we do not pretend that they are 
counselors in the professional sense. 


They have had a little training, but we would 
not want them to attempt to handle the kinds 
of cases that would be routine in a counseling 
center. They are mature women usually selected 
from among the working group, and picked 
for their judgment and ability to be good 
listeners. Normally, they report to the Women’s 
Director in the plant (the woman who assists 
the Personnel Director on women’s problems). 
She handles their training, mostly through reg- 
ular meetings. 


Although we have recognized the counseling 
need of our supervisors for many years, we 
have not yet uncovered any miraculous devices 
to help them acquire this skill. The subject has 
been given attention in supervisory meetings 


at various times, but we have never developed 
a course on counseling. Fortunately, we think 
many supervisors have considerable latent skill 
in this respect and respond well to encourage- 
ment. 


In our search for a training device, we brought 
a number of our plant personnel to a meeting 
at the University of Chicago Counseling Center 
two years ago. In a three-day meeting, we at- 
tempted to give twenty of our people (we 
limited attendance to one person from each 
unit represented) an over-view of nondirec- 
tive methods, in the hope that they could trans- 
late this knowledge into an educational program 
for supervisors and others in the plant. 


In summary, I am convinced of our need for 
humanizing our relations with people in in- 
dustry. I believe this task falls principally upon 
the supervisors, but is shared also by staff 
people in management, particularly those in the 
personnel department. An essential part of this 
process is the improvement of our skills in 
talking with people in situations charged with 
emotions. 

Human problems of this kind are inevitable 
in business. They are a consequence of the 
elementary fact that the whole man comes to 
work, and we have to deal with all of him if 
he is to become an effective member of the 
organization. 

The variety of personal problems confronting 
us in business is endless. No two of us will 
meet the same problem in exactly the same 
way. At first glance, this may make the counsel- 
ing approach seem impossibly difficult. But, 
fortunately, there are a few simple principles 
whose importance transcends technique. The 
essence of the counseling approach to human 
problemis is contained in these three words: 
friendly—understanding—listening. If any of the 
three is missing, the process will fail. People 
tend to unfold in a friendly atmosphere. But 
it is not enough simply to be friendly, as most 
of us are surrounded by friendly people. It is 
a rare experience for most people to feel that 
they are understood; but in the presence of 
understanding, most people see their own prob- 
lems with increased clarity. And, finally, we 
need constantly to remind ourselves that the 
prerequisite of understanding is listening, not 
taiking. 

In this approach to human problems, we have 
some degree of assurance that we are working 
with human nature rather than against it. 


—— . 
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Without the presence of a Union Official 
and the existence of a Union contract, a Per- 
sonnel Administrator has his ethical convictions 
tested daily. The man without a contract is the 
man without a crutch; between him and his con- 
science there is no legalistic prop. 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR — 

“Sandy”? McIntosh. Mr. McIntosh holds 
an M. A. degree in Philosophy. He joined 
Brooks & Perkins in 1952 and three years 
later was promoted to Personnel Director. 
Brooks & Perkins Inc. of Detroit, Michigan is 
the largest magnesium fabricator in America. 
Its personnel consists of 50 aircraft engineers, 


100 office employees, and 350 hourly rated 
employees. 


Not only company policy but the many daily 
administrative decisions must be based on sound 
judgement. 


The complete validity of sound employee re- 
lations principles is daily and dramatically 
evidenced in a company which is free to exer- 
cise or not to exercise such principles without 
interference. One is compelled to reject the 
concept so easily born of daily contact with 
that protesting entity called Union, and fostered 
as a consolation among some members of man- 
agement, that the worker is basically a lazy, 
grasping and economically infantile creature 
whose only desires are for more pay, less work, 
and the downfall of the American economy. 


It becomes transparent that the supposedly 
lazy worker is the insecure worker; the pug- 
nacious and overbearing worker is the man who 
feels inferior; the recluse lacks emotional sta- 
bility, and so forth. It becomes clear that they 
can be helped. All of which is old hat in our 
enlightened age and material for a blase reaction. 
Why become concerned about the man himself? 
By the time you have fought your way past the 
union steward, pacified your foreman, inter- 
preted your “living document” to the partial 
satisfaction of all; the poor worker and his 
individuality are so far in the background, that 
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you are afraid to call him into your office, let 
alone try to help him! 


Prescinding from the acceptability and vali- 
dity of such a crescendo of logic, the Personnel 
Administrator in a non-union company cannot 
even indulge in the luxury of such a reaction. 
He knows he can help the worker. He knows 
that none will interfere. He knows that to do 
so is good business. His only problem is a 
personal one—shall he make the effort? He faces 
his conscience. 


The unionized company has the responsibility 
and opportunity of educating its workers in 
sound free enterprise principles. It can train 
its supervisors to be the firm, fair and capable 
managers which the worker so vitally needs— 
and demands. It can set up equitable job stand- 
ards. It can weigh seniority against ability and 
initiative in upgrading. It can do, in short, all 
those things which the non-unionized company 
ean, and should, do. But there is a difference. 
The difference lies in the freedom of choice: in 
the absence of an adversary. And here again, 
the Personnel Administrator in a non-unionized 
company has only his judgement and his con- 
science as guides. 

Here the principles of sound personnel ad- 
ministration stand on their own merits. Reduced 
to an ideological tripod they are known to all 
personnel men as: 1. development; 2. participa- 
tion; and 3. Christian charity, or love. Do these 
broad concepts in their practical administra- 
tion (in wage scales, testing, foreman training, 
counselling ete.) really make money for a com- 
pany? The Personnel Administrator in a non- 
union company must nat only believe that they 
make money, but that without them his com- 
pany cannot survive as an acceptable sociolo- 
gical entity. Furthermore, this belief cannot be 
merely an acceptance based on the authority 
of academic finding; it must be a vital day by 
day, hour by hour conviction which colors his 
every decision. 

In brief, the non-unionized company must 
insist that its Personnel Administrator have 
a developed ethical concept of his job. The ac- 
cumulation of information plus the analytical 
ability needed for administrative work is, of 
course, essential; but not more so than appro- 
priate intellectual and moral convictions. He 
night express his general view of ethics as 
follows: Ethics, to be worthy of the name, de- 


mands a reasoned acceptance not only of a for- 
mal code of conduct, but the existence of a 
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mentality which will act upon a right judge- 
ment, rejecting coercion and supplying the lack 
of explicit rule. By its very nature, a forced 
ethical practice is merely the negative accep- 
tance of a lesser immediate or remote evil, 
with calculated disregard of right judgement. 
Hence, forced ethics is a negation of ethics. 
The insistence upon a firm code of ethics is 
is fundamental to the second part of this thesis. 


The non-unionized company places its Per- 
sonnel Administrator in an unique position. It 
tells him to see to it that the employees are 
treated fairly, have equitable salaries, good 
working conditions, are properly instructed in 
such areas as job skills and the economics of the 
company; the motive for giving such respon- 
sibility and authcrity being in the interests 
of efficiency and profit for the company. Since 
the welfare of the company and the welfare 
of the employee are inseparably united, the Per- 
sonnel Administrator need only think in terms 
of the welfare of the company and he auto- 
matically does the greatest good for the em- 


ployee. If he thinks only of the welfare of the 
employee, he automatically does the greatest 
possible good for the company. 


The above reasoning is so general and basic 
that anyone who espouses free enterprise will 
agree with it. Yet probably no more controver- 
sial statement can be imagined when reduced 
to its practical application. The man behind the 
balance sheet and the man behind the work 
bench simply do not define “company welfare” 
in the same terms. 


The Personnel Administrator might be des- 
cribed as spending his entire energy in trying 
to define these terms so that the company of- 
ficer, the man in the shop, and the man ata 
desk, all agree on definition and application. He 
is similar in intent to the doctor who spends 
his life trying to eradicate sickness; but who 
runs no danger of putting himself out of busi- 
ness. 


Since he stands in no danger of convincing 
everyone that they are all going in the same 
direction; all in the same manner, and all at the 
same rate of speed; it will seem at times that 
he is taking “sides”. It is the firm conviction 
of this writer, that the Personnel Administra- 
tor in a non-unionized company must tend to 
take the “side” of the worker. He must become 
the advocate of the employee; the person to 
whom the employee comes as a friend, as one 
having the same sense of justice as the worker. 
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On this theory of “employee confidant” or “ad- 
visor” there is a sharp divergence of opinion. 
Successful non-unionized plants adopt variant 
philosophies on this point. Some claim that the 
Personnel min must be the confidant of the 
foreman, not the worker. The feeling is that 
if the foreman has a champion and an educator 
dedicated to his welfare, the worker’s prob- 
lems will be solved and good morale promoted 
without the Personnel Administrator directly 
contacting the worker. 


Without minimizing the necessity of foreman 
training, without denying the importance of fore- 
man contact with the worker, and without re- 
stricting his right to supervise; this writer un- 
reservedly believes that the Personnel Admin- 
istrator in a non-unionized company must be 
the defender of the worker or provide those 
who will be defenders of the worker (depend- 
ing on the size of the company). 


This “worker advocate” role is, of course, 
not possible unless top management endorses 
it. Besides top management, the Personnel Ad- 
ministrator must have the respect and confi- 
dence of those on all levels of management. 


Without such he will not be able to function 
in his difficult dual role of management and 


employee advisor. 


The acceptance and success of the worker 
advocate system rests on two main facts. One, 
work situations arise which requires a neutral 
third party. This neutral third party wil! not 
be consulted by the worker unless the worker 
believes he will receive a “fair” hearing. This 
“fair” hearing usually takes the form of the 
foreman and the worker seeking a decision by 
the Personnel Administrator. Unless the worker 
feels that the Personnel man is not a rubber 
stamp for management, he will not air his 
grievance. He will not get this feeling unless he 
has a pre-conceived notion that the Personnel 
man is “for” the worker. This is entirely a 
personal conviction based on experience. 


The second basis for insisting on the worker 
advocate role for the Personnel Administrator 
is one previously expressed, namely, workers 
and management do not think the same. Even 
so, if industry were based on completely demo- 
cratic processes, this later statement would 
have no value. However, industry, is not demo- 
cratic, employee participation and suggestion 
systems to the contrary notwithstanding. 


This worker advocate philosophy is not 
guaranteed to make all foremen or department 


heads happy. Just as the good foreman is not 
always blessed by his workers, so also the 
good Personne] Administrator is not always 
blessed by supervision. 


Many internecine clashes between foreman 
and Personnel Administrator can be conjured 


up by one arguing against the worker advocate 
theory, but in practice, the bad relationship is 
with the bad foreman only. This will inevit- 
ably be the case regardless of what acceptable 
theory one pursues. A bad supervisor is, of 
course, not a bad man. He is usually a good 
man with a bad habit. The worker advocate 
system can make this bad habit so burdensome 
to the supervisor that he may decide to act as 
he has been instructed to do at the training 
sessions conducted for his benefit. A little ca- 
tharsis can be a good thing. 


To summarize: 


1. The Personnel Administrator in a non- 
unionized plant must have not only a complete 
knowledge of his administrative duties, but his 
daily judgements must be based on personally 
formulated ethical convictions. 


2. Such ethical convictions are the best justi- 
fication for giving to the Personnel Administra- 
tor the authority to assume the delicate and dif- 
ficult role of management and employee ad- 
visor. 

3. As advisor and arbitrator in the applica- 
tion of company policy, he must have the 
confidence of the worker. He should become 
known as an advocate of the worker to elicit 
this confidence. 


4. Any resentment engendered by the opera- 
tion of Number 3 (above) destroys itself if the 
Personnel Administrator has the personal ethi- 
cal standards needed for his job. 


e 
J. 


Bob Jakus, Vice President of Region VI of 
ASPA, has recently been elected to the Board 
of Directors of the powerful PERSONNEL AND 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION of 
Los Angeles. 


Bob’s enthusiasm for the American Society 
for Personnel Administration and his efforts in 
behalf of the society are boundless. We look for 
a rapid expansion of ASPA in the southwest 
in 1958. 
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ASPA’S BEST THREE MONTHS 


Thanks to the splendid cooperation of loyal 
ASPA member Joseph E. King, Ph. D., President 
of Industrial Psychology of Tucson, Arizona, 
our Society recently completed an extensive 
mailing to’ prospective new members. The results 
have been most gratifying. Applications have 
been flowing into the ASPA office at a greatly 
accelerated rate. 

Furthermore, there probably has never been a 
period in the history of the American Society 
for Personnel Administration when so many 
members have been so active in its behalf. 

During the last quarter of 1957, 220 new 
members were added to the ASPA roster. 

Walter C. Mason, a founder member and the 
first President of ASPA, wrote to President 
Marshall Diebold at the close of the year: 

“I enjoyed very much reading your ‘Presi- 

dent’s 1957 Summary’ and couldn’t help but 

marvel at the wonderful progress made by 

ASPA under your most capable leader- 

ship and guidance. 

“I take this opportunty to extend you con- 

gratulations on an outstanding job of devo- 

tion and leadership, and my hope that your 
future will be richer and that you will de- 
rive a great deal of satisfaction out of a ‘job 


,” 


well done’. 


ASPA CAUGHT BY INFLATION 

Your Board of Directors has taken action to 
request approval from the membership for a 
modest increase in the dues structure, as 
follows: 

Effective January 1, 1959, the regular mem- 

bership would increase from $18.00 to $25.00 

per year, and the affiliate membership from 
$5.00 to $10.00 per year. 

It will certainly come as no surprise to any 
member of the Society, that professional or- 
ganizations throughout America during the past 
few years have found it necessary, because of 
substantially increased costs of doing business, 
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to request dues increases from their respective 
memberships. In fact, the American Society for 
Personnel Administration has held off longer 
than most organizations in making such increases. 

Shortly, as a member of this organization, 
you will be requested to approve this nominal 
increase in annual dues. It will behoove all of 
us to give immediate and unanimous approval 
to this request. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON APRIL ISSUE 


Watch for the April issue of THE PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATOR. We will cover the principle 
items of the forthcoming 10th Annual ASPA 
Convention which will be held May 19-21 in 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania. 


OUR ADVERTISING EDITOR 


With a change in editorship THE PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATOR will accept advertising. We 
hope this change in policy will make possible 
a finer publication. We are most fortunate in 
having Mel Byers accept the important post of 
advertising editor. 





Melvin C. Byers has been associated with 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. for 21 years, serving 
as activities director, employee magazine editor, 
assistant personnel director, veterans co-ordin- 
ator, employment manager, saftey director, plant 
protection supervisor, promotion manager and 
at present as supervisor of employee’s services 
for the general offices of Owens-Illinois in 
Toledo. He started his employment with the 
Glass Container Division of O-I and has worked 
in the Closure Plastics, Kimble Glass and ad- 
ministrative divisions of the company. His ex- 
perience in personnel has encompassed factory, 
technical and office personnel. 

He has been a member of the executive 
boards of The Toledo Personnel Manager’s 
Association. Toledo Society of Safety Engineers, 
School of Nursing Riverside Hospital and Chair- 
man of the Toledo Industrial Plant Protection 
Section of Civil Defense. He has been a con- 
sultant for various companies in industrial pro- 
motion and employee communications, and 
prior to his employment at O-I he directed his 
own business, the Federal Advertising Arts Co. 
in Toledo, Ohio. 

He is a veteran of World War II, attached to 
the Armored Force School assigned to Visual 
Aids and reproductions. 
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Weleome to new members... 


BERNARD ACKERMAN, Clinical & Consultant 
Psychologist, New York, New York 

ROY ADRIEN, Vice-Pres., Tremblay Express 
Ltee, Jonquiere P. 2, Canada 

JEAN ALEXANDER, Asst. Treas.-Pers., Title 
Guarantee & Trust Co., New York 38, N. Y. 

W. D. ALEXANDER, Staff Asst.-Pers., Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co., New York, New York 

JAMES E. ANDERSON, Pers. Adm., Lily Tulip 
Cup Corp., College Point, New York 

D. R. ARMSTRONG, Mgr., Product Sales, The 
Aber Co., Inc., Houston, Texas 

HARRY ATHAN, Pers. Mgr., Stacy Bros. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

J. HENRY BACKUS, Pers. Dir., Mid-West 
Abrasive Co., Owosso, Michigan 

JAMES WILLIAM BAER, Asst. to Pers. Dir., 
Riegel Paper Corp., Milford, New Jersey 

GEORGE C. BAIRD, Owner-Mgr., Baird’s Akron 
Employment, Akron, Ohio 

LAWRENCE C. BASSETT, Asst. Pers. Mgr., 
Republic Carloading & Distributing Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

W. .M. BEAN, Mgr., Ind. Rel., The Dow 
Chemical Co., Denver, Colorado 

DANIEL J. BECK, Owner, Exec’s Selection 
& Training Institute, Detroit, Michigan 

DONALD J. BECK, Dir. of Ind. Rel., Square D 
Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

WALLACE BECKHAM, Controller, Frank 
Adam Electric Co., St. Louis, Missouri 

GEORGE C. BELLIN, Pers. Mgr., Wagner Iron 
Works, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

FRANK BILLINGSLEY, Pers. Mgr., American 
Viscose Corp.,-Film Div., Fredericksburg, Va. 

D. J. BODWIN, City Pers. Dir., City of Lansing, 
Lansing, Michigan 

JOHN L. BRADLEY, Pers. Mgr., Dryden Rubber. 
Div., Sheller Mfg., Keokuk, Iowa 

WM. SCOTT BRAY, Dir. of Ind. Rel., Paterson 
Parchment Paper Co., Bristol, Pa. 

RICHARD P. BROWN, Dir. of Ind. Rel., Mesta 
Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

JOHN BULLOCK, Asst. to Dir., Ind. & Comm. 
Rel., Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

W. B. BURR, Pers. Comm. Dept.-Supv., The 
Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio 

RUTH H. BUTLER, Pers. Asst., Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Co., Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

WINSTON O. CAMERON, Pers. Mgr., Ralphs 
Grocery Co., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

JOSEPH CAMPBELL, Pers. Mgr., Kruger Paper 
Co., Ltd., Montreal Prov., Quebec, Canada 

PAUL N. CAMPBELL, JR., Pers. Adm. Mgr., 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton, Chicago, Illinois 

JEAN M. CANTIN, Pers. Mgr., Syndicat de Que- 
bec Limitee, Quebec, P. Q., Canada 

A. CAPSALLIS, Pers. Adm., Bendix Aviation 
Corp., Research Lab. Div., Detroit, Michigan 

FLOYD CARMAN, Pers. Dir., National Lead 
Co., Inc., Monticello, Utah 


TOM CASSIDY, Asst. to the Pres., Davidson 
Publishing Co., Duluth, Minnesota 

ALFRED B. CLARK, Dir. of Labor Rel.,. Brown 
Co., Berlin, New Hampshire 

RUSSELL E. CONOVER, Dir., Ind. Rel., United 
Aircraft Products Inc., Dayton, Ohio 

WARREN KIM COOKSEY, Pers. Mgr., Inet Div. 
of Leach Corp., Compton, California 

HAROLD K. COYLE, Dir. of Employment, 
Ebasco International Corp., New York, N. Y. 

FRANK M. CROGHAN, Dir., Emp. Rel., Hope 
Natural Gas Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 

ROBT. C. CULVER, Supv. of Welfare, The Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co., Barberton, Ohio 

LESLIE W. CUNNINGHAM, Pers. Mgr., United 
Steel Corp., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

ARTHUR R. DALE, Pers. Mgr., Masell Mfg. 
Corp., York, Pennsylvania 

N. W. DALTON, Dir. of Pers. & Safety, E. J. 
Lavino & Co., Lynchburg, Virginia 

CHARLES E. DAVIS, Pers. Dir., Chattanooga 
Royal Co., Chattanooga, Tennessee 

RUSSELL W. DAVIS, Mgr., Pers. Rel., Pitts- 
burgh Coke & Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CARL E. DELANO, Pers. Dir., Bangor & Aroo- 
stook Railroad, Bangor, Maine 

DONALD J. DIEDERICH, Asst. to Pers. Supv., 
Continental Can Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

T. H. DIEMER, Mgr., Pers. Adm., Internat’] 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, IIl. 

THOMAS E. DIXON, Pers. Mgr., R T & E Corp., 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 

JAMES W. DOLEN, Dir. of Ind. Rel., Royal 
McBee Corp., Port Chester, New York 

WILLIAM E. DUKES, Office Mgr., Claussen’s 
Bakeries, Inc., Columbia, S. Carolina 

MERTON P. EHRICKE, Chief Interviewer, 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

GEO. W. EISELE, Pers. Consultant, G. W. 
Eisele & Associates, Collingswood, N. J. 

PERCY N. EKHOLM, Ind. Rel. Consultant, Em- 
ployer’s Assoc. of Milwaukee, Mil., Wis. 

WILLIAM C. ELLET, Supv. of Training, Atomic 
Energy Div., Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
Lynchburg, Va. 

J. RAYMOND ENTENMAN, Pers. Mer., Whirl- 
pool Corp., St. Joseph, Michigan 

JOSEPH O. EVANS, Labor Rel. Supv., Bowaters 
Southern Paper Corp., Calhoun, Tennessee 

THOMAS C. FELTON, Asst. Supv. of Ind. Rel., 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

JOHN J. FIGURA, Stock Record Analyst, Otis 
Elevator Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

EDWARD J. FINN, Pers. Dir., Edgerton, Ger- 
meshausen & Grier, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

CHARLES FLUEGER, JR., V. P.-Pers. Mgr., The 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio 

MARILEE FRAME, Emp. Mgr. & Emp. Coun- 
selor, R. H. Macy, Kansas City, Missouri 

H. E. GIBSON, Pers. Supv., Diamond Chain 
Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana 


(Continued in Next Issue) 
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